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THE SPIRIT OF HORACE 

It may safely be said that no other writer of antiquity main- 
tains his hold upon the reader so strongly as does the Roman 
Horace. To no other poet does the man trained in classics 
revert so often in later years. A young enthusiast recently told 
me how she had spent part of her vacation in reading with her 
aged great-uncle his favorite odes of Horace, which had clung 
to him since his boyhood days. As I turn through recent num- 
bers of some of our best periodicals I find at least three close 
imitations of Horace's Odes. Present literature abounds in 
Horatian echoes. The appeal is to ail ages and classes. In his 
own day Horace rose superior to envy and his merit was con- 
ceded; and, fulfilling his own prophecy, he has grown constantly 
in the praise of each succeeding generation. 

And yet, were we to make a roll of the world's great poets, 
by common consent Horace's name would be far down the list. 
Few, if any, would place him in the first ten or the first twenty. 
In sublimity of conception, in vividness of imagery, in depth 
of philosophy, in many of the qualities which we expect to find 
in a great poet, he is notably lacking. He frankly admitted the 
limits of his own genius and declined to spread his tiny sails 
upon the sea of a mighty theme. In comparison with the high- 
soaring swan of Pindar, he regarded himself as a modest bee, 
laboriously plying its task. Despite his limitations, however, 
the appeal to our interest is clear and persistent. His expres- 
sions frequently represent exactly what we had been thinking 
and the way in which we would prefer to say it. His manner 
invites us into a delightful fellowship. We read Homer, jEs- 
chylus, Sophocles, Lucretius, and Vergil and give them the 
honor that is their due, but in Horace we find companionship. 
He has many more imitators than these greater geniuses. The 
reader responds eagerly to the challenge his verse presents. 
Communion with ^Eschylus, Lucretius, Vergil, and others may 
evoke appreciation and admiration; communion with Horace 
stirs the reader's muse to reply, or, if his muse be sluggish, he 
attempts to interpret the significance of the poet's thought and 
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work. The present paper is but one more added to many such 
discussions. We may follow Horace's own example and banish 
from our thoughts the consideration of ancient Inachus and 
Codrus, the race of /Eacus, and the wars that were fought be- 
neath the walls of sacred Ilium, and call instead for the wine and 
the music and the roses, symbols of the red-blooded life which 
was his chief concern and must be ours if we would understand 
him. 

Horace's poetry, while universal in its appeal and of varied 
interests, is a faithful mirror of his own personal experiences. 
The poetry and the life are so interrelated that to know one we 
should know the other. 

Horace was born in 65 b.c, in the little town of Venusia, in 
southeastern Italy. He died in 8 b.c, probably in Rome. He 
was of humble parentage, his father having once been a slave, 
but at the time of Horace's birth a freedman, so that the son 
was ingenuus, or free-born. Venusia, where his early years 
were spent, represented the extreme type of simplicity and all 
the homely virtues. What an endowment for a great man in 
beginning his career that he was cradled amid such sur- 
roundings, that his first impressions were not of the crowded 
life of a mighty city, but of the pastures and woodlands, the 
streams and valleys of a rural community! To these first im- 
pressions Horace owed much of his greatness. He often refers 
to this lovely past in later years, as when, weaving fancy with 
fact, he tells how he wandered as a boy on Apulian Voltur and 
was overcome with play and sleep, while doves covered him over 
with fresh foliage, so that it was a marvel to all who dwelt in 
the nest of lofty Acherontia and the Bantine glades and the 
fertile fields of low-lying Forentum. And again, when, as the 
years pass by, he thinks of his last resting-place, his thoughts 
turn to scenes familiar to his childhood, to the river of Galaesus 
and the fields ruled over by the Laconian Phalanthus, a nook 
which has a charm for him beyond all other lands, where the 
honey and the olives are unexcelled, where Jupiter makes the 
spring long and the winters mild, and it is there he bids his 
friend to scatter his ashes. Or when, with the privilege granted 
to a poet, he prophesies his immortality of fame, he associates 
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it with the stream of his native land, unknown almost but for 
Horace, and with the rustic people over whom Daunus held 
sway. 

The wholesome influence of these childhood associations was 
never lost from Horace's life and is responsible for some of the 
finest elements in his poetry. But he was early introduced into 
an environment of a far different character. His father, whom 
he always held in veneration, seems to have detected his son's 
latent power and was willing to make any sacrifice for his edu- 
cation. When about the age of ten Horace was taken to Rome 
and for eight years studied under the best teachers. Aside from 
the merits of his teachers other great formative influences left 
their impress upon the susceptible youth. It was a day of 
transition. The Roman constitution was proving inadequate 
to the new tasks imposed upon it. Men of lofty patriotism 
still clung to the old forms, while men of far vision perceived 
that a new order was inevitable. Some of the acts of this great 
political drama had preceded the arrival of Horace at Rome, 
as the conspiracy of Catiline, the formation of the triumvirate 
that to a large degree superseded the regular form of government, 
and the revolutionary consulship of Julius Caesar. But these 
acts were so closely involved with those that followed that they 
must have aroused the daily comment of the Romans and have 
been among the moulding influences on the youth. On the streets 
of Rome and in the Forum, Horace undoubtedly grew familiar 
with the faces of the chief actors of this drama : with Pompey, 
surnamed the Great, renowned for military exploits in the east, 
but vacillating and without vision in matters of state; with 
Cicero, the brilliant orator and the champion of a losing cause; 
with Cato, the uncompromising antagonist of the radical tenden- 
cies of the day. Caesar was now in Gaul, but even in his absence 
he swayed the course of events in Rome and was recognized as 
the great protagonist of the political drama. His reports of new 
nations conquered, of Germany and Britain invaded, aroused 
great enthusiasm in his supporters and apprehension among 
his opponents. These hopes and fears were realized with 
the crossing of the Rubicon, the flight of Pompey, the battle 
of Pharsalus, and other events which followed with startling 
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rapidity. Horace's susceptible nature was profoundly moved. 
To such events as these we may ascribe the horror of fratricidal 
strife that endured in some of his latest poetry. To the 
same cause is clue in large measure the exalted regard felt for 
him who finally restored law and order to the world. 

As if the variety of experience were not yet sufficient, however, 
another great change awaited him. At about the age of nineteen 
Horace departed from the turmoil of Rome for Athens to com- 
plete his education. In this literary centre, rich in associations 
and traditions of culture and refinement, he acquired that inti- 
mate acquaintance with Greek learning that has impressed one of 
the most permanent qualities upon his style. His indebtedness 
to the Greek influence he conceded, though never renouncing 
his place as a Latin poet. The two or three years spent in the 
philosophical repose of Athens may well seem to indicate the 
real character of Horace, but, like his friend Iccius, whom in 
later years he gently chides, he leaves the better way and chooses 
stern warfare. For late in 44 b.c. Brutus arrived at Athens 
and under his none too propitious banner the young Horace en- 
rolled. We cannot be certain as to his motives for this act. 
Patriotism no doubt played some part. Loyalty to republican 
friends may have counted. But probably his spirit of adventure 
and the desire to see life in its broadest aspects were the controll- 
ing motives. The venture was brought to a swift conclusion. 
At Philippi, where valor was crushed and the proud bit the dust, 
Horace, though we need not accept literally his own account, 
threw away his shield and ran. Some time afterward Horace ap- 
peared at Rome. His estate at Venusia had been confiscated and a 
period of real privation followed, although of brief duration. He 
obtained a position as scriba and eked out a meagre existence. 
Owing probably to the merits of the verses he was then com- 
posing, however, he was not long without friends. A common in- 
terest in poetry soon brought him into close personal relations with 
Vergil, whom, notwithstanding important differences in manner 
and thought, he cherished as a part of his soul until the latter's 
death. His growing fame could not long escape the notice of 
Maecenas, the statesman and patron of letters, and their friend- 
ship, beginning in the year 39 b.c, guaranteed the security of 
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Horace's position. A few years later Maecenas gave Horace 
the Sabine farm, which, small as it was, became the source of 
his constant delight. His life was now divided between the 
seclusion of his rural estate and the complex life of the city of 
Rome. He lived on terms of intimacy with the great men of 
the state and of letters. His situation is best described in his 
own significant words, that, although poor, he was courted by 
the rich. 

His friendship with Maecenas was ended only by their deaths 
and covered a period of thirty years. Once in the early years of 
this friendship Maecenas became seriously ill and was expecting 
the end. It was on this occasion that Horace expressed himself 
in the following words: — 

"Why dost thou weary me with thy complaints? It is not 
the gods' pleasure or mine that thou shouldst go first, O 
Maecenas, thou great glory and pillar of my fortune. Ah, if 
some untimely power takes thee away, who art the half of 
my soul, why do I, the other part, linger on, not equally 
dear to myself or remaining whole, if thou art gone ? That 
day will bring doom to us both alike. Not false is the oath 
that I have sworn. We shall go, we shall go, whensoever 
thou shalt lead the way, ready as comrades to make that 
last journey." 

Maecenas recovered from his illness, but Horace seems to have 
spoken these words with prophetic insight, for twenty-two years 
later, in the year 8 B.C., Maecenas died and in a few weeks 
Horace followed him. 

Horace's attitude toward Octavian was somewhat different. 
There may have been at first a grudging submission, but as he 
came to understand more clearly the emperor's aims and policies 
Horace was gradually and gracefully reconstructed. This need 
show no lack of conviction on his part. One may admire the 
stubborn soul of a Cato, too proud to yield, even though all else 
has been subdued, but no small degree of strength and courage 
is required to admit the errors of a, hot-headed youth and to make 
adjustments to the inevitable. It is unfair to charge Horace with 
insincerity on this score. Depth of purpose and strong conviction 
are not excluded from a gay exterior and a willingness to con- 
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form to an altered situation. And we must remember that it was 
not Horace who did the seeking. Octavian repeatedly sought 
the aid of Horace's muse. Octavian's motive in these requests 
was to increase the dignity of the imperial household, and 
Horace's response seems to have aimed at nothing more, for 
the relation between the emperor and Horace was not a personal 
one. The emperor had become a symbol of restored law and order 
and this very position shut him off from an intimate relationship 
with one in whose heart humanity was the dominating quality. 
As Augustus's supremacy was gradually established and accepted 
as a guarantee against war and its evils, he became to the popular 
mind a god, and it is not altogether a literary convention on the 
part of Horace when he prays that Augustus may return late to 
the skies, and places him above all gods but Jupiter, whose 
vicegerent he is on earth. 

Horace's period of productivity lasted about thirty years, and 
varies greatly in merit of output. His earliest efforts were de- 
voted to satire. In the choice of this field for the exercise 
of his poetic art he clearly reveals his own conception of his 
mission and his outlook upon life. The satires are objective 
and practical, and do not express the values upon which his chief 
fame was to rest. His epodes, produced only a little later, do not 
rise in tone and quality, for the most part, above the satires. 
It was not until Horace had well passed the sixth lustrum that 
he seems to have found himself. It was about this time that 
the gift of the Sabine farm relieved him of anxiety for his material 
welfare. His adjustment to the supremacy of Octavian and his 
recognition of the emperor's achievements for peace and for the 
restoration of law and order brought Horace to a happier frame 
of mind. His odes were the natural product of this period, and 
to them we shall return later. 

We must now consider briefly the last period of Horace's life. 
In the year 20 b.c. he produced his first volume of epistles. 
This was followed about 13 b.c. by a second volume written 
during the preceding five years. They differ little in form 
from the satires, but are more didactic and ethical. They 
are charming chiefly for the delightful intimacy he encourages 
between himself and the reader, but do not reach the elevation 
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of his lyric poetry. Horace realized that he had passed the 
period of his prime, for in an epistle addressed to Julius Florus, 
who had asked him to return to the writing of odes, he replied 
that he had grown too old to write odes and that henceforth he 
would devote himself to philosophy. He had entered the stage 
in which the critical and not the creative faculty should be exer- 
cised. Finally, however, he did produce a fourth volume of odes, 
mainly to gratify the wishes of Augustus. These are chiefly im- 
perialistic, singing the praises of the emperor's household, and 
to a large extent they bear out Horace's earlier apprehension that 
he was no longer suited for the exercise of the lyric faculty. 

In the case of Horace we can hardly say that the poet is born, 
not made. We may admit with him the divine gifts of the 
Muses, yet we find in him abundant illustration of the value 
of learning, of precepts, and technical art. We have seen that 
he was offered the best educational opportunities at Rome and 
at Athens. This training left its impress upon his verse. 
While a lover of nature, he was also a lover of books. The 
charm of the cool grove appeals to him for its own sake, yet he 
would find it more refreshing with the presence of Euterpe and 
Polyhymnia. He was acquainted with the earlier Latin litera- 
ture and more so with the poetry of Greece. He modestly dis- 
claims his ability to vie with the Dorian Pindar, whom he com- 
pares to a mountain-torrent overflowing its banks, rushing on 
in mighty-mouthed eloquence; and again to a swan making its 
way in the lofty regions of the clouds, while Horace himself is 
but the lowly, painstaking bee. He feels a greater kinship with 
Alcseus and Sappho. Once he seems almost reconciled to the 
thought of death because in the other world he would see these 
great ones, at whose singing the ghosts gather about and the 
monsters of those dark realms are charmed. Aside from the 
habitual use of Greek metres in his odes, suggestions, motives, 
and themes transferred from Greek poetry abound in his verse. 
It is his boast that he was the first to introduce yEolian song 
into Latin strains. But while his lyre was first tuned by 
Alcseus, in Horace's hands its melodies become Latin; while 
he found the source of his poetry in ^Eolian song, not the least 
part of his merit is that his genius transmuted these forms into 
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living realities for his own generation. Although, therefore, he 
did not break with traditional lore and culture, he achieved a 
close relationship with the requirements of his own time and 
country. While educated abroad and in a foreign literature he 
was yet firmly grounded in the Roman national life and became 
a true representative of its spirit. 

Horace's poetry represents a very happy union of natural en- 
dowment and laborious work. He does not forget the gifts 
bestowed by the Muse upon her favorite, and to her who could 
give the voice of a swan even to the mute fish he ascribes his 
fame. Yet there was for him no sudden awakening to find him- 
self famous. The limae labor 1 is his own expression and well rep- 
resents his attitude toward the poetic art. He did not find his 
proper field until comparatively late, and even when he did he 
seems not to have been fully conscious of his success, for at first 
he speaks lightly of his verse as something that may live for a 
year or longer. But at the close of this period he has become 
fully aware of the completeness of his success, and claims 
no more a fleeting popularity but a fame more enduring than 
bronze and loftier than the royal pile of pyramids; a fame 
that shall increase as long as the Capitolium (symbol to the 
Romans of perpetuity) and its institutions shall endure. Twenty 
centuries have passed since these words were spoken. Rome 
itself sank into dust, but the monument erected by Horace re- 
mains in unimpaired strength and beauty. 

It seems that Horace must have been conscious of de- 
velopment in his art, but only after it had matured did he appear 
to understand its significance. Likewise, he understood when 
his prime had passed, and, until forced through others' insist- 
ence, declined to exercise his lyric faculty. This discussion is 
concerned only with that part of his work which by common 
consent is regarded as his best, namely, his lyrical poetry, by 
virtue of whose merit he strikes the stars with towering head. 

To me it seems futile in the case of lyric poetry, and more so 
in the case of Horace, to attempt, as some have done, to find a 
central quality or a dominating note. As we take a complete sur- 

1 Ars Poetica, 291. 
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vey of his odes the most prominent quality is versatility. This 
versatility is responsible for the diversity of opinion held by 
scholars, both ancient and modern, as to what constitutes the 
chief merits of Horace's odes. Some find the real Horace in 
the gayer moods, in his odes devoted to pleasure and drinking; 
others in the reflective, didactic, and patriotic odes; others in 
the odes that sing the beauty of some lovely spot, or those re- 
flecting a bit of scholarly learning, or those dealing with general 
situations and principles, or those concerned with some special 
occasion or person. The real Horace, however, does not pecu- 
liarly represent any one of these phases, but includes them all. 
The variety of his experiences, added to personal inclinations, 
had equipped him for such comprehensiveness. Born in a quiet 
town, passing his later boyhood in cosmopolitan Rome and his 
young manhood in the universities of cultured Athens, with ex- 
perience in war, on familiar terms with men of letters and still 
more with men of affairs, he rounded out into sympathy with all 
the interests of humanity. He was the poet of seclusion as 
well as of society, of nature as well as of books. He belongs 
to our age as much as to his own. His age was indeed like 
our own in point of cosmopolitan interests, the intermingling 
of nations, eclecticism, and the widest toleration, and it is be- 
cause Horace well represents the spirit of all these forces that 
his modernity impresses us. 

But this versatility of Horace has led to some severe criti- 
cisms of his odes. Tyrrell refers to "the extraordinary difficulty 
of discovering in them anything like a connected train of 
thought". This criticism is only partly just. Without doubt, 
the thread of consistency is often not strong, but it is sufficient 
for the weight of the poet's thought, which flits from one point 
to another as its fancy leads it. But does not the adjustment 
to the ever-changing present constitute man's chief duty, and 
discover the essential realities of life? Nothing is so useless 
for representing the truth as a painful consistency. Let us test 
our poet's reaction in the matter. Take the ode in which he 
begins by praying for a safe voyage for Vergil to Greece. It 
concludes with this reflection on man's boldness: "Nothing is 
too difficult for man. Our folly aims even at heaven and our 
39 
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crimes do not allow Jupiter to lay aside his angry thunderbolts." 
Horace seems to have wandered far from the opening sentence, but 
there is present a thread of consistency sufficient for the poet, 
if not for his critics. In the grief at parting is it inconsistent 
for the poet to execrate the means by which the separation is 
brought about? To the ancients the sea was an element of 
terror. Naturally, then, the poet, after wishing Vergil a happy 
voyage, turns to the contemplation of the audacity of the man 
who first dared to entrust his frail bark to the wild sea; then 
passes to man's boldness exhibited in fields remote from the 
sea, as in the use of fire and air, ending with the general ob- 
servation given above. If we remove the intervening steps we 
appear to have Horace's wish that Vergil may have a safe voyage, 
and then his closing reminder (entirely lacking in taste, as one 
editor puts it) that the voyage is an example of folly and that 
Jupiter's thunderbolt may strike him down for undertaking it. 
It seems more proper to say that the ode has been a sort of 
loose framework upon which he might fasten the products of 
his fancy and reflection. History does not record that Vergil 
actually undertook this voyage. Horace's critics may say that 
he was dissuaded by the closing lines of this ode. I can hardly 
believe in so literal a Vergil. And so I would interpret many, if 
not all, of the other odes that have fallen under the critic's lash. 
Horace made no attempt to impose an artificial consistency. 

If we so regard his attitude we arrive at something more 
fundamental than versatility. To that intensity of the poet's 
desire to live in the all-sufficient present I would subordinate 
that which Sellar considers the central quality of the poet's 
thought, namely, his spirit of self-dependence or self-sufficiency. 
Perhaps it would be better to say his dependence upon the 
present. Yesterday, except for its memory, and to-morrow, 
when we die, may be left to the gods; it is now that the campus 
and courtyard, the sweet conspiracies of love and maiden's 
laughter must be enjoyed ; it is now that we must drink and 
beat the earth in unrestrained dance; it is now that we must 
bind the head with green myrtle and flowers and offer sacrifice 
to Faunus in shady groves. That is the secret of Horace's 
appeal to the present generation, who must drink the red wine 
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of life to the lees. Therein lies the explanation of Horace's 
preference for men of actions rather than of words. Therein 
we find the meaning of his varied life, his versatile genius, his 
manifold experiences in peace and war, on land and sea, in the 
city and the country. This life sought no consummation in a 
future Paradise. The morrow may not be trusted, but to-day 
must be lived. After thus commending the present, Horace 
frequently turns to the thought of death, and, with true insight 
into the realities of life, seeks to enhance the enjoyment of the 
hour by contrasting it with the cheerless home of Pluto. After 
he celebrates the advent of spring and its accompanying joys, 
when the herd is free from the stable and the ploughman leaves 
the fireside, when Cytherea and the lovely Graces beat the earth 
in alternating step, while the moon hangs high and in shady 
groves sacrifices are offered to the merry rural god Faunus and 
brows are decked with flowers, the reader is warned that — 

"pale death with impartial foot knocks at the hovels of the 
poor and the palaces of the rich. Soon the night of death 
will be upon you and the empty shades when wine and love 
will no more be known." 

Again, he cites the enticing loveliness of nature and would have 
us enjoy her: — ■ 

"Why do the giant pine and white poplar love to mingle 
their branches in inviting shade? Why does the fleeing 
brook struggle along in its winding course ? Here bring your 
wine and ointment and the too brief blossoms of the lovely 
rose, while life and wealth and the dark threads of the three 
sisters allow. For you must depart from your pastures 
and your villa, you must depart, and an heir will possess 
your high-heaped wealth. It matters not whether you are 
born of an illustrious ancestry or whether poor and of lowly 
origin you tarry beneath the sky, you are a victim of Orcus 
who pities naught. To the same place we are all gathered. 
The lot of all shall soon or late leap forth from the urn to 
place us upon the boat for eternal exile." 

We see the same emphasis upon the present in many of the best- 
remembered portions of Horace: — 

"Be wise, make ready the wine, and, since life is short, 
look not far into the future ; even as we speak jealous time 
flees away; enjoy to-day and trust not the morrow." 
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But this feeling is brought out perhaps best of all in the famous 
winter scene in the Ninth Ode of the First Book. The trans- 
lation here offered has been taken from a recent number of The 
Century Magazine, and, while free, well represents the thought : — 

" When mountain tops are white with snow, 
And on Soracte's crest you see 
The laden beeches bending low, 
And when the frost with icy key 
Locks tight each little rivulet, 
Come, Thaliarchus, and with me 
Old cares forget. 

The fire invites us ; take thine ease, 
Nor seek to fathom from afar 
The hearts of the Eumenides ; 
Leave to the gods the unending war 
Of wind and wave. This too shall cease 
When they from whom all counsels are 
Shall counsel peace. 
To-morrow? Shall the fleeting years 
Abide our questioning? They go 
All heedless of our hopes and fears. 
To-morrow? 'T is not ours to know 
That we again shall see the flowers. 
To-morrow is the gods' ; but oh ! 
To-day is ours." 

With light heart, then, Horace accepted the fleeting present : — 

"Capricious Fortune may shift from me her uncertain 
favors. As long as she lingers with me I praise her; 
but if she shakes her swift wings I resign what she has 
given and wrap myself about in a cloak of virtue and take 
chaste poverty to wife without a dowry. If my ship is 
tossed in the storm it is not my way to have recourse to 
wretched prayers." 

These words epitomize Horace's philosophy of life, and repre- 
sent the mood that appeals strongest to our own pragmatic 
generation. 

As noted above, Sellar lays great emphasis upon the poet's 
self-dependence or self-sufficiency, which he regards as the cen- 
tral quality in the character of Horace and the chief source of 
his moral and intellectual power. True, there is a residual some- 
thing, a quality of the soul enduring through all vicissitudes of 
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life, that seems to determine the poet's relation to the outer 
world, to rise supreme over the accidents of fortune. Horace 
was the last person in the world to attempt a subtle analysis of 
his own psychology. His reflection does not go much deeper 
than the sparkling surface of his Bandusian spring. He dis- 
claims lofty themes, as unfit for his muse. He is objective rather 
than subjective. His odes embody his reflection aroused by the 
occasion of the moment. So far as he was conscious of his 
psychology, the present brought with it its own enjoyment and its 
own responsibility. To this present moment he responded with 
sincerity and enthusiasm. He sought nothing beyond. The 
present was moral enough for him. To live was the supreme 
thing. Heaven itself cannot undo what the fleeting hour has 
carried away. This strikes me as the strong note in Horace's 
odes. This attitude involves the naive conception that the 
world is essentially good. But, of course, back of this relation 
is an ego that reacts on each special occasion. This ego was 
not to Horace the chief concern; but it was there, and to it be- 
longed the quality that Sellar calls self-sufficiency. It was the 
balance-wheel that restrained from undue excess. It was the 
moral contribution of the self to the essential morality of the 
world. His faith in the sufficiency of the present hour es- 
tablished a self-reliance with which he met each new experience. 
He seemed to be equally happy in society or in seclusion. He was 
not fettered to any single philosophical system, but freely 
elected from all. His reconciliation with Octavian is a marked 
indication of self-sufficiency rather than of self-distrust. And 
though he warned Pollio to avoid the embers that smoulder be- 
neath the treacherous ashes, he straightway disregarded his 
own advice and praised Cato, the uncompromising opponent of 
the new order represented by Octavian, — an act born of serene 
self-assurance. Toward death, the invincible, and Pluto, the 
tearless, his attitude was one of calm resignation. He would 
not seek to know what the future had in store for him, yet if it 
were evil he would not cringe before it. This attitude, it seems 
to me, represents the Horace of the odes, even though earlier in 
his career he showed signs of being out of sympathy with his en- 
vironment. 
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The happy union of the foregoing qualities contributes in 
great measure to the poet's attitude toward the simple life. 
His acceptance of the standards of the simple life is the more 
remarkable in that he lived in an age of luxury. Rome's 
conquests had filled the city with slaves, had opened up the 
markets for the importation of dainties, and the upper classes had 
given themselves over to the pursuit of pleasure. In the ex- 
treme refinement of this pursuit the simpler and old-fashioned 
pleasures had failed to satisfy, and novelties were sought from 
the ends of the world. The result was that to many life became 
a burden and relief was had by suicide. Nowhere else in our 
poet is the note so sincere as when he touches upon this 
phase of life: — 

"What does the poet ask of Apollo at the dedication of 
his new temple ? What is his prayer as he pours out the new 
wine from the bowl ? Not for the fruitful crops of fertile Sar- 
dinia, not for the cattle of sultry Calabria, not for the gold 
and ivory of India, not for the fields washed by the silent 
Liris with its quiet waters. Those whom fortune favors 
may have their choice wines, the merchant may have his 
golden bowls; but as for me my fare is of olives, of endives, 
and of wholesome mallows. Grant, I pray thee, O Apollo, 
that I may enjoy my present store, may be strong in body 
and pure in mind and pass an old age without disgrace and 
not deprived of my lyre." 

"You cannot call him truly happy who possesses much; 
more rightly does he claim the name of happy who knows 
how to use wisely heaven's gifts and to submit to pov- 
erty." 

"Let the boy made sturdy through warfare learn to en- 
dure the restraints of poverty in friendly spirit, let him pass 
his life in the open and in danger." 

Or he laments that the youth of his day are not as were they of 
former times, when the "sons of peasant soldiers were taught to 
turn the sod and at the bidding of a stern mother to cut the wood 
and bring it in". He rejoices that no ivory or gilded ceiling or 
columns of costly marble adorn his house and that, although he is 
poor, he is courted by the rich. More than this he does not ask, 
and then he considers that sorriest of human spectacles, an old 
man hoarding up wealth :— 
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"Are you while on the edge of your grave letting contracts 
for hewing marble and building palaces, all heedless of the 
tomb ? No more certain home awaits the greedy lord than 
the destined house of death." 

He knows the lesson of self-denial and the blessing of poverty : — 

"The more each will deny himself, the more will he receive 
from heaven; I, empty-handed, seek the camp of those who 
desire nothing and as a deserter I long to leave the army of 
the rich. I am a more princely master of wealth which 
they despise than if I should be renowned for storing in my 
granary all the harvests of Apulia and be poor in the midst 
of great riches. I shall extend my scant revenues better by 
restricting my desires than if Lydia and Persia were mine. 
To him who seeks much, much is lacking. Happy is he 
upon whom God has bestowed with sparing hand that which 
is just sufficient. 

"A little suffices for him on whose frugal table shines 
the ancestral salt-cellar, and fear and greedy desire dispel 
not his sleep. Why do we, since life is short, so boldly 
strive for wealth ? Why do we seek lands lighted by a for- 
eign sun? Who that fled from his country likewise fled 
from himself?" 

Horace had learned through experience that the sources of 
true happiness are not dependent on station or environment. 
Out of his recognition of this fact have arisen the serene in- 
dependence and the contentment with which he meets the 
vicissitudes of life. More clearly than others he saw the causes 
of the evils of his age. His remedy, while interesting, may 
appear about as impracticable as sumptuary legislation has 
generally proved : — 

"Let us bring all our wealth to the Capitol to be dedicated 
to the gods, or let us cast into the nearest sea our jewels 
and precious stones and useless gold, the root of all evil, if 
we truly repent of our sins." 

We must by this time have anticipated Horace's attitude to- 
ward the world of nature. The simplicity of his character found 
in nature a sympathetic companion. He lived close to her and 
loved her. If he brought to his communion with nature some 
bit of scholarly learning, his love for her is not for this reason 
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diminished. It is the sincerity of his feeling that has made the 
picture of his Bandusian spring one of his best known odes. 2 It 
has been charmingly, if freely, rendered by Eugene Field: — 

" O fountain of Bandusia ! 
Whence crystal waters flow 
With garlands gay and wine I'll pay 
The sacrifice I owe : 
A sportive kid with budding horns 
I have, whose crimson blood 
Anon shall dye and sanctify 
Thy cool and babbling flood. 
O fountain of Bandusia ! 
The Dog Star's hateful spell 
No evil brings into the springs 
That from thy bosom well ; 
Here oxen, wearied by the plough, 
The roving cattle here 
Hasten in quest of certain rest 
And quaff thy gracious cheer. 
O fountain of Bandusia! 
Ennobled shalt thou be, 
For I shall sing the joys that spring 
Beneath yon ilex-tree. 
Yes, fountain of Bandusia, 
Posterity shall know 
The cooling brooks that from thy nooks 
Singing and dancing go." 

There is present near the close of the ode a suggestion that 
the poet rejoices because his art has discovered an opportunity 
for the exercise of its power, but this is subordinated to the 
genuine sincerity of his joy in this lovely spring. There were 
places rich in literary and historic traditions, as sunny Rhodes, 
sea-girt Corinth, Thebes, Delphi, Argos, abounding in horses, 
and Thessalian Tempe, that might have tempted his muse, but 
he is truer to his love of nature for her own sake, in preferring 
to sing the beauty that lay round about him, as of the resounding 
Albunea, the downrushing Anio, the grove of Tiburnus, and the 
orchards watered by the swift streams. The objective character 
of his mind found in the immediate a complete satisfaction. 
He likes no artificial adornment of nature. The simple myrtle 
is more pleasing than the rose whose forced cultivation may 

2 Carmina, 3, 13. 
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delay its departure. He laments that the artificial ponds are 
leaving few acres for the plough, and that olive-orchards are 
making way for violet and myrtle beds. 

The charms of returning spring and the melancholy sug- 
gestiveness of the flight of the seasons arouse his muse: — 

"The snows have fled, the grass is returning to the fields 
and the leaves to the trees; earth is passing through her 
changes and the streams no longer overflow their banks. 
The frost yields to the warm winds, summer is pressing 
hard upon spring, destined itself to die as soon as autumn 
pours forth her fruits and soon the sluggish winter returns." 

The fact that all things are transitory demands that we hasten 
to enjoy nature while we may : — 

"The flowers of spring have not always the same beauty, 
the moon does not shine with constant light, so why do we 
not lie beneath yon tall plane-tree or pine, and with locks 
scented with rose drink our wine?" 

He finds in nature close correspondences with the moods of 
man. One should not always mourn the loss of a friend, — 

"just as the rain does not pour forth always from the clouds 
upon the fields, or blasts disturb the Caspian Sea, or ice 
stand motionless on mountain-slopes, or oak-forests strug- 
gle in the north wind, or ash-trees part with their foliage." 
"As the clearing wind oft drives the clouds from the dark- 
ened sky and it does not rain forever, so do you, if you are 
wise, end the sorrows and labor of life with mellow wine." 

Our discussion has so far regarded the broader aspects of 
Horace's thought and style. But it is the personal note of the 
odes more than any other that has contributed to the general 
favor in which his work is held. He frankly sets his portrait 
within his verse for the reader to behold. This is but one more 
indication of his serenity and of his implicit confidence in 
the judgment of the world. He is just as ready to exhibit 
some foible or folly of his own as some virtue. He frankly 
apologizes to a lady to whom once he had sent offensive verses. 
He tells us that he was hot-headed in his youth. He laughs 
away his conduct at Philippi. He makes merry over his in- 
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creasing age and whitening hair. His charming personality 
is reflected in the light of various episodes. Once he is startled 
by a peal of thunder coming out of a clear sky. It sets him 
thinking and he remembers that he has strayed from the 
worship of the gods and has followed a foolish philosophy. 
He resolves to reform and in characteristic fashion reflects on 
the power of the gods to bring down the high and exalt the low. 
Who that has read it can ever forget the delightful personality 
revealed in the Integer vitae ? 3 As he was wandering care-free in 
the Sabine wood singing of his sweetheart Lalage, a wolf met 
him and slunk away from him, although he was quite unarmed, 
— because he was pure in life and untainted with sin, and had 
the charm of his sweetheart's name upon his lips. He con- 
cludes : — 

"If you place me on sluggish fields where no tree is re- 
freshed by a summer's breeze, a region overhung by clouds 
and a sullen sky, or if you place me under the chariot of the 
sun that comes too near the earth, in a land denied to 
homes, I shall love my sweetly smiling, sweetly prattling 
Lalage. ' ' 

Great events may happen beyond the ken of the busy world. 
Horace was one day walking on his little farm when he was al- 
most struck by a falling tree. The importance of this event in- 
creased with time: — 

"It was an unlucky day on which you were planted, O tree, 
and he who did it reared you to the destruction of his de- 
scendants and to the scandal of the neighborhood. I may 
well believe that he strangled his father and killed his guest 
and dealt in deadly poisons, he who first planted you, O 
naughty tree, destined to fall upon the head of your unof- 
fending master." 

That Horace was duly impressed with this event is indicated 
by his conduct upon its first anniversary. The event had oc- 
curred upon the first of March, a day sacred to married women 
only, who on this day had sacrifices and ceremonies to perform. 
Yet on this anniversary, behold Horace, a bachelor, provided 



3 Carmina., i, 22. 
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with flowers and full incense-box, preparing for a sacrifice. He 
reminds his astonished friends that this is the day that he was 
almost killed by the fall of the tree, and he proposes always to 
celebrate the day and bids Maecenas join the festivity that they 
may drink and keep the lights burning all night long. If we 
may judge from these and similar instances, the poet had a 
lively personal concern even in commonplace affairs. Nothing 
human was alien to him. 

We may in this connection consider the quality of the numer- 
ous love odes of Horace. I cannot share in the criticism often 
aimed at these odes. The charge is made that they lack sincerity, 
that they show no unwavering loyalty to a single love, and that 
the poet seems to regard love as a matter to be trifled with. I 
cannot think of Horace as insincere. He threw himself so 
heartily into the spirit of the moment that this present became 
for him the genuine reality. His love-affairs were entirely sin- 
cere so long as they lasted. Too many have allowed themselves 
to be deceived by Horace's light manner in approaching 
this subject, as well as others, and fail to recognize that a depth 
of genuine feeling may lie beneath a gay exterior. A doleful 
countenance was not to Horace a condition of sincerity. The 
fact that he employs Greek names for his loves is a bit of con- 
ventionality, but I see no reason why it should indicate that his 
experience was unreal, anymore than that he uses Greek metres, 
or even uses poetry at all. It is not necessary to assume for 
each poetic outburst a specific case of love, but back of the odes as 
a whole I do not doubt that there had been an experience of con- 
siderable depth and variety. The universal appeal made by 
these odes is amply proved by the fact that they have aroused 
the muse of poets so opposite as the serious and puritanical 
Milton and the light-hearted Eugene Field. I venture to assert 
that the odes to Pyrrha and Chloe never impress the young 
reader as insincere. The insincere man is the one who is not 
moved by the shy and dainty Chloe. The sweet influence of 
Lalage in averting harm from her love was no idle fiction to the 
poet. Love itself may be a stormy sea and the lady's favor a 
fickle breeze, the gods may change and the plighted word be 
broken, but for the poet the experience has been real. The sacred 
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wall and its votive tablet and dripping garments are sufficient 
proof of that. The poet's attitude on this theme is sometimes 
impersonal. At a safe distance he views the pranks of love. He 
admonishes Albius not to grieve so much for his faithless 
Glycera, for Venus must have her cruel sport. Then, since misery 
loves company, he relates his own experience : — 

"As for me myself, when a better love was seeking me, 
Myrtale, a freedwoman, captivated me and I have since found 
out that she is wilder than the waves of the Adriatic." 

He sometimes resolves to lay aside all thought of woman's love 
since he has arrived at the years of discretion, but his resolution 
is shaken at the sight of a Glycera's seductive face. The poet 
seems to have gained some understanding of femininity, and we 
may justify his warning to Asterie not to look with pleased eye 
upon her accomplished neighbor, forgetting the one who is far 
away. The quarrel of the two lovers is an interesting psycho- 
logical study. Three times the man advances to the attack 
and three times the woman beautifully counter-attacks. His 
first effort is to cite an instance of her infidelity. She replies 
in language that is in outward form tantalizingly like his own 
but perhaps in woman-fashion several degrees stronger, for she 
cites not merely a single instance of infidelity on his part, but 
shows that his faithlessness had gone so far that he was inflamed 
with another love. The youth's next attempt is to make her 
jealous: — 

"The Thracian Chloe now rules my passion and she knows 
how to sing and play, and for her I would not be afraid to 
die, if the fates shall spare her." 

The young man was not so well versed in feminine ways as was 
Horace. Her reply is vigorous: — 

"Calais, the son of Th urine Ornytus, inflames me in a 
mutual love and for him I would gladly die twice, if the 
fates shall spare him." 

While she uses the same weapons that he offers she puts an 
added edge upon them, particularly in the use of the word mutual. 
He changes his whole line of attack and in an altered tone 
entreats :■ — 
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"What if our former love should return and should unite 
us in bonds unbreakable ? What if the golden-haired Chloe 
should be cast off and the door open for my slighted Lydia?" 

Again she is not outdone : — 

"Although Calais is more beautiful than a star and you 
more fickle than cork and more tempestuous than the raging 
Adriatic, I would prefer to live with you, I would gladly 
die for you." 

She rejects Calais, the man of respectability, the handsome and 
reliable, and in his stead she takes this fickle and stormy lover. 
All conventional standards are set aside and her love rises su- 
preme. Thus does Horace interpret the heart of a woman. 

Enough has been said to indicate that the note of humanity 
in Horace is strong. The varied concerns of a personal nature 
had from him a ready response. The theme of his song may be 
a tree overhanging his home, an obscure fountain, a coy or a 
lovelorn maiden, a country-girl offering a modest sacrifice, 
a quarrel of two lovers, a sudden peal of thunder, the loss of a 
friend, and so on through a large variety of interests. 

But the comprehensive genius of Horace was not limited to 
these smaller and more personal concerns. He recognized the 
full meaning of the imperialistic idea as it was developing be- 
fore his eyes. In his youth he had opposed imperialism, 
but, taught through experience, gave it the support of his art. 
The emperor called upon him, as if he were a poet-laureate, to 
honor the members of the imperial household. With this re- 
quest Horace complied, not perfunctorily, but with an inspira- 
tion worthy of the great deeds accomplished by the emperor and 
his household. In the greatness of imperialistic triumphs, per- 
sonal sorrows may be forgotten. Horace calls upon Valgius to 
cease his laments for a lost friend; "rather", said he, — 

"let us sing the new trophies of Cassar and of the rivers and 
mountains of the far east that have been subdued to the 
Roman dominion and of the Scythians who have been 
restrained." 

Rarely, if ever, in praising the new greatness of Rome, does 
Horace depart far from the greatness that centres in Augustus. 
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The imperialistic idea requires an emperor and he becomes a 
symbol by whose virtue the empire flourishes. Without him 
the empire would fall. The imperialistic strain in Horace, ac- 
cordingly, resolves itself largely into exalted eulogies of Augus- 
tus and his household. Nor can I share the views, again, of 
those who contend that in these eulogies Horace is insincere. 
We must not measure his psychology by our own. His tempera- 
ment was such that the feeling of the moment took the place of 
reality. To us who live in a democracy the tribute paid to the 
emperor of course seems exaggerated, but, given a state of peace 
and prosperity following a revolution of a hundred years, with 
law and order replacing anarchy, in the eyes of an impres- 
sionable people like the Italians, the exalted tribute paid to one 
symbolizing the restored law should cause little surprise. Says 
Horace: — 

' 'The gracious gods have given nothing greater or better to 
earth nor shall they give, although the times revert to the 
golden age." 

Caesar is the vicegerent of Jupiter on earth, rightfully claiming 
the rule over the world as Jupiter on Olympus. The poet suspects 
that he may be a god ruling the Romans in disguise and begs 
him not to return to the skies offended by their faults. No one 
need fear tumult or a violent death while Caesar rules the world. 
On one occasion Augustus made a campaign in the north, and 
although expecting to return soon to Rome, had been delayed. 
To him Horace writes thus: — 

"O thou descended from the gracious gods, thou excellent 
guardian of the race of Romulus, too long hast thou been 
absent; since thou didst promise an early return to the 
sacred council of fathers, return ! O gracious leader, bring 
back the light to thy country; for when thy face like the 
spring gives light to the people, the day is more charming 
and the sun shines fairer. As a mother with prayers and 
entreaties invokes her absent son, so thy country smitten 
by faithful longings seeks Caesar. For the ox wanders 
safely through the pastures, Ceres and kindly Plenty nourish 
the fields, the sailors fly here and there over a sea that is 
now peaceful, honor shrinks from outrage, the chaste home 
is polluted by no debauchery, and punishment follows hard 
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upon guilt. Who would fear the Parthians or Scythians or 
Germans while Csesar is safe? 'Mayest thou, O gracious 
leader, bring a long holiday to Hesperia,' we say early in 
the morning while our lips are yet dry and again when 
flushed with wine as the sun goes down beneath the ocean." 

It was the Rome of peace that appealed most to Horace's 
muse. The camp, the mingling sound of bugle and trumpet, 
and hateful wars had no interest for him. But it was Caesar's 
high merit that had restored the plentiful crops to the fields, 
had closed the temple of Janus, had punished the guilty and 
recalled the ancient arts through which the Latin name and the 
Italian might had increased, and the fame and the majesty of 
the empire had been extended from the rising to the setting of 
the sun. 

Differing from Vergil, Horace had no clear vision of the great 
future of Rome nor did he look backward into the period of con- 
quest and wars to find his inspiration. As in his personal life 
he felt no need to speculate upon the end the gods may have de- 
signed for him and found the real meaning of life in the enjoy- 
ment of the present day rather than in the faint hope promised 
by the morrow, so in the larger national life it is the idealized 
present that he glorifies, when peace and prosperity are restored, 
when virtue is resplendent in unsullied honors and justice again 
sits upon a throne unshaken by the winds of passion and by the 
thunderbolts of an angry Jupiter. But, again, as in his per- 
sonal life a moral principle guides him in the enjoyment of its 
blessings, so in the larger national life he recognizes as the 
essential conditions of the greatness of Rome the virtues of 
endurance, industry, honor, temperance, piety, and chastity. 
And since the Rome of his day had fallen so far short of the 
realization of these virtues he assumes the rdle of censor and 
rebukes his fellow-countrymen for their degeneracy. In Au- 
gustus, the symbol of the empire, he sees restoration, salvation, 
unity, and strength, but when he speaks of Rome apart from 
Augustus, he is painfully aware of her delinquencies. Au- 
gustus is the ideal standing out in strong contrast with the 
actual Rome. Augustus, says Horace, reclining with the gods, 
will quaff the nectar, but the poet's contemporaries are worse 
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than the generation of their fathers and are destined soon to 
produce a more vicious progeny : — 

" Quid leges sine moribus 
Vanae proficiunt? . . ."* 

What profit is there in empty laws unless character is present ? 
And so, a self-appointed censor, he sought to inculcate the 
principles of true greatness in order that the moral fibre of 
Rome might correspond to the authority and majesty of the 
emperor. It is this mood of the poet that determines the true 
significance of all his other moods. It is this that gives con- 
sistency to the great variety of his themes, both serious and gay. 
Life is good in essence and is intended for enjoyment. Yet 
in that enjoyment there are principles of morality to be main- 
tained. Horace is a priest of the Muses singing to youth songs 
never heard before. His was an exalted mission. This was his 
own interpretation, and I see no reason why we should seek to 
change it. 

As Horace wrote there came to his ears the echoes of a mighty 
conflict, the threatening blare of trumpets, and the shouts of 
men. As we read his verses to-day there are still echoes of war 
abroad in the world. Out of the tumult of nations and the 
strife of men, we may do well to pause and contemplate the 
monument of the Horatian spirit, symbol of good cheer, of con- 
tentment, of loyalty to friends, of faithful adherence to duty, 
which continues to defy the ravages of the years and the flight 
of time. 

Arthur L. Keith. 

Carleton College. 

* Carmina, 3, 24, 35-36. 



